LEGEND OF  THE  BURMESE BUDDHA.

alone, 0 Thariputra," said Buddha, "know the time of
your entering the state of Neibban. As it is difficult, if
not impossible, ever to find among all my disciples one
like unto you, I desire you to preach once more to the
assembly of Rahans." Thariputra, knowing that Buddha
wished him at the same time to show a display of his
power, prostrated himself before him, then rose up in the
air to the height of one palm-tree, and came down to
worship Buddha. He rose seven times in succession, each

and extent of those religious build-
ings. Outside of the enclosure there
were several temples. General Cun-
ningham fixes the era of the construc-
tion of those edifices between A.D.
425 and 625. Among the several
proofs adduced in support of his opi-
nion there is one that appears conclu-
sive. Fa-Hian, who visited all the
places famous in the history of Buddh-
ism, and describes them with a
minute attention, simply alludes to
Nalanda as the birthplace of Thari-
putra, without saying a word about
monasteries or temples, whilst Hwe-
Thsang, who visited the same spot in
the beginning "of the seventh century,
describes the splendid temples and
monasteries which he saw, and from
his statement we infer that the prin-
cipal edifices were not inferior to
those of Buddha Gaya in size and
height. Some of them reached to a
height of 170 and 200 feet. The
greatest was 300 feet high. The number
and extent of the tanks is truly sur-
prising. Two of them, in the north-
east, were nearly a mile in length,
while another in the south was half
a mile.

The inference to be drawn from
the above is, that during the fifth
and the sixth century of our era,
Buddhism was in a flourishing con-
dition in the country of Magatha or
South Behar, since the finest and
loftiest structures in the shape of
monasteries and temples have been

Nalanda and Buddha Gaya. It ap-
pears that, during the three first
centuries of the Christian era, its
fortune alternated, and met with
varied results, agreeably to the favour-
able or unfavourable dispositions of
the rulers of the country towards
the followers of the philosopher of
Kapilawot. This succession of suc-
cesses and reverses reveals the impor-
tant fact that Buddhism had not
struck deep root in the heart of the
inhabitants of Central India, since its
fate depended from the will and opi-
nions of the monarch, and was almost
at the rnercy of his caprices. Moreover,
in the country north of the Ganges,
such as Wethalie, Thawattie, Kapi-
lawot, places which had been favour-
ed with Buddha's incessant preach-
ings, religion was on its decline at
the time of Fa-Hian's visit, that is to
say, in the beginning of the fifth cen-
tury ; monasteries were deserted and
emptied, dzedies were crumbling
down and fast decaying. In some in-
stances, heretics, that is to say, poun-
has, occupied the dwellings formerly
tenanted by holders of the genuine
doctrines. This unexpected sight
very much grieved the heart of the
good Chinese pilgrim. It must be
regretted that we have not the writ-
ten journals of some other Chinese
travellers in the eighth or ninth cen-
tury to reveal to us the state and
condition in which they found the
magnificent temples of Nalanda and